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EDITORIAL. 


In the Annual Report presented by the Executive Committee 
to the Jast General Meeting, it was stated on page 6 that 
“* proposals are under consideration for issuing addresses and also 
some connected review of the course of foreign affairs in a journal 
which members can keep on their shelves for reference.” On 
investigating the subject the Committee found that a Report on 
Foreign Affairs of exactly the character it had in mind was 
already produced by the Empire Parliamentary Association for 
the use of its oversea members. The Report is of great merit, 
and the Committee also found that to produce one of our own of 
equal quality we should have to rely on practically the same 
authorities as those employed by the Association. The objec- 
tions to producing two such reports, covering the same ground, 
were obvious, and the Committee of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association was, therefore, approached with a suggestion that 
some arrangement might be made whereby its existing Report 
might be rendered available to members of the Institute. We 
are glad to announce that the advances made by the British 
Institute of International Affairs were met by the Empire Par- 
liamentary Association in the most public-spirited way, and an 
agreement has just been concluded, by the terms of which the 
Report on Foreign Affairs, which is published every two months, 
is to be issued to members of the Institute. Owing, however, to 
its confidential character, the Report will be issued as a Supple- 
ment to this Journal, and only to those members who undertake 
to make no reference to it in any published speech or writings, 
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though members are of course free to use the information it 
contains, provid. d no reference is made to its source. Order 
slips have, therefore, been circulated to all members, asking them 
if they wish to receive the Report on the above conditions, and 
no member will receive a copy unless he or she has signed and 
returned the slip to the Secretary. Should any member have 
failed to receive an order slip and desire to have the Report, he 
is asked to communicate at once with the Secretary. The current 
issue of the Report covers the months of November and December 
1921, and further Reports will be issued every two months as 
supplements to the successive numbers of this Journal. 

The Journal, of which this is the first issue, will, it is hoped, 
meet a much-felt need. As stated in the General Report of the 
Institute, the average attendance of members at its meetings is 
about one hundred. The benefit of the papers read has thus 
hitherto been confined to a minority, with the exception of those 
read by Sir Maurice Hankey and Professor Pollard, of which 
reprints were obtained from the “‘ Round Table ” and “‘ History,” 
respectively, and issued to all members. Many of the papers 
read before the Institute are, of course, of a confidential character, 
but frequently, as in the instances above mentioned, while the 
matter is of equal value, there is no objection to its publication. 
It is hoped, therefore; to produce in the Journal many of the 
papers read at the evening meetings, subject to the consent of, 
and revision by, the writers. In the second year of its existence, 
the Institute will thus have arrived at a stage when it is possible 
to disseminate much of the informaticn provided in these papers 
to members resident in the country and abroad, who can seldom 
attend the meetings. 

As was notified at the time, the staff of the Institute moved 
to the new premises during the summer, and a plan of the exact 
locality is printed on the back of this Journal. The rooms 
consist of a large reading-room, a library, a writing-room, and 
two offices. 

A Library Committee has been formed and its aim is to build 
up a complete collection of documents on foreign affairs published 
by governments and by the League of Nations, reference books 
bearing on international relations, foreign periodicals, maps, etc. 
The provision of an adequate library of reference, such as the 
Committee has in view, will naturally be a work of time; but it 
is one which can be greatly accelerated by the action of members 
themselves. A letter has already been circulated to members on 
this subject, and it is hoped that there will be a generous response. 
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Members who, through residence at a distance, are unable in 
other ways to profit by the Institute’s activities, will learn with 
interest that it is proposed, with adequate restrictions, to permit 
them to borrow volumes from the Library. 

In order to enable members to inspect their new quarters, the 
Executive Committee are hoping to arrange a reception in the 
spring. In the meantime the rooms of the Institute will not be 
altogether unused, as members will see on referring to the note 
at the end of the programme. ‘The project, there announced, of 
holding informal meetings in these premises on the otherwise 
vacant Tuesday evenings, seems to carry out the suggestion 
made by Professor Arnold Toynbee in the letter printed on a 
later page, and promises to provide an interesting and instructive 
supplement to the more public addresses on international ques- 
tions to which we have hitherto been confined. The first of 
these meetings will be held on January 3lst, and, under the 
auspices of such authorities as Dr. Seton Watson, Mr. H. W. V. 
Temperley and Professor Arnold Toynbee, there can be little 
doubt of the success of the new departure. 

The appearance of this Journal will be taken, it is hoped, as 
evidence that the Committee has not been unmindful of the 
pledges it gave in its last Report, nor of the interests of those 
members of the Institute who cannot often attend its meetings. 
The Journal will provide them with some account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute, printing some of the papers in full 
and summarising the discussions on all of them. Owing to the 
unusually large number of meetings to which it has been necessary 
to refer in the current issve, it has not been possible to provide 
as adequate a summary as it is proposed to publish in future 
numbers. 

The Journal will also enable members, who cannot attend the 
meetings, to participate in the discussion of international affairs 
by opening its pages to correspondence. 

No doubt there will be development in many directions as 
time goes on; for the present we can claim at least to have 
started our record in a form convenient for preservation and 
reference, well printed on sound and durable paper. We have 
necessarily to be content with modest beginnings, but it is our 
ambition that the Journal shall ultimately become a source of 
information and a guide to judgment in international affairs, 
to which the publicist may profitably resort in discharging his 
function of forming the opinion of the wider public to which he 
appeals. 





SELF-DETERMINATION OF NATIONALITIES. 
(Paper read on December 6th, 1921.) 


1. History. 


I have not attempted to inquire closely into the origin or 
history of thisterm. Itis clearly German in origin. Sir Valentine 
Chirol remembers hearing Bebel complain in the ‘nineties of last 
century that there was no Selbstbestimmungsrecht in Germany. 
As applied to nationalities, it is said to occur in the writings of 
the Radical German philosophers of 1848; but in its present 
bearings it came into common use in the Zimmerwald Conference, 
and was very prominent as a Liberal ideal during the later stages 
of the War. For example, the Inter-Allied Labour Conference in 
London, February 1918, lays down that: “It is the supreme 
principle of the Right of Hach People to Determine its own Destiny 
that must now decide ’’ the steps to be taken for settlement. It goes 
on, however, to emphasise the importance to the Labour and 
Socialist Movement of a “ clear and exact definition of what 
is meant by the Right of Each People to Determine its own 
Destiny.”’ Elsewhere it accepts a more guarded statement of 
President Wilson, ‘‘ That all well-defined national aspirations 
shall be accorded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded 
them without introducing new or perpetuating old elements of 
discord and antagonism. . . .” 

With regard to what are now called Mandated Territories, 
then merely “‘ Colonies and Dependencies,” it is also guarded : 
“It would take account in each locality of the wishes of the 
people, expressed in the form which is possible for them.” 
Elsewhere it assumes that the form will be a plebiscite. Later 
on we find what seems a more sweeping but is really a very 
guarded statement : “ Any adjustmenis of territories that become 
necessary must be based exclusively on the desire of the people 
concerned ”’ (not “‘ peoples ’’). 

President Wilson in the fourteen points is, as it were, haunted 
by the phrase, but never exactly commits himself to it. 

“The world is to be made fit and safe to live in. . . for 
every peace-loving nation which, like our own, wishes to live its 
own life, determine its own institutions,” etc. Russia is to have 
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‘an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the inde- 
pendent determination of her own political development and 
national policy. ...” Similarly, the subject populations of 
Turkey are to have “an absolutely unmolested opportunity of 
autonomous development.’ On the other hand, we find what 
seems like a definite correction of the pure principle of Selbst- 
bestimmungsrecht. The relations of the Balkan States to one 
another are to be “‘ determined by friendly counsel along estab- 
lished lines of allegiance and nationality.” Thus, historical 
allegiance is to count for something, and nationality, rather than 
the pure will of the population, becomes the test. And, lastly, 
there is to be friendly counsel—presumably to prevent the 
disastrous results that might accrue from the rigid observance 
of any isolated principle. In Colonial questions, again, we find 
in the fourteen points that “the interests of the populations 
concerned must have equal weight with the equitabie claim of 
the Government whose title is to be determined.” 

Two years later one actual attempt was made to obtain 
recognition of the principle of Selbstbestimmungsrecht in inter- 
national law. When the dispute over the Aaland Isles was first 
submitted to the League of Nations, Finland began by objecting 
to the jurisdiction of the League, on the ground that the Islands 
were an integral part of Finland and the question was therefore 
a domestic question. The islanders, on the other hand, appealed 
directly to the principle of ‘“ Self-determination,” and claimed 
their union with Sweden on the ground that by plebiscite they 
had made a clear expression of the national will. As the Inter- 
national Court of Justice was not yet in existence, the question 
of competence was referred to a special tribunal of jurists, who 
pronounced that the question was not purely domestic and that 
therefore the Leacue was competent to act. But, as far as I 
can judge, they avoided any definite recognition of the principle 
of ‘‘ Self-determination.” And in the ultimate settlement of the 
dispute, that principle counted as a secondary, though highly 
important, consideration. 

One sees in all this the natural protest of practical statesman- 
ship against the absolute domination of any single principle in 
settling highly complicated affairs. That is perhaps one reason 
why the extreme Socialists used to accuse President Wilson and 
others of conscious dishonesty in professing this principle, e. g. 
the manifesto of the Spartacus Group, January 1919 or December 
1918: ‘‘ The imperialism of all countries . . . if it is now talking 
about the League of Nations, Disarmament, Rights of Small 
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Nations, Self-determination of the Peoples, it is merely using the 
customary lying phrases of the rulers for the purpose of lulling 
to sleep the watchfulness of the Proletariats.”’ 

There was, of course, a great deal of truth in this criticism. 
In a war betwen two empires, Selbstbestimmungsrecht was found 
by each side to be a convenient stick for beating the other. 
The idea came first from Germany. The Germans discovered in 
the very first weeks that they were fighting for the liberation of 
Ireland, Egypt, Persia, India, the Crown Colonies, and it might 
be hoped even the self-governing Dominions of the British 
Empire, as well as for that of Finland, Poland, Turkestan, and 
other Russian possessions. It was quite late in the War when 
we discovered that we were fighting for the independence of the 
Czecho-Slovaks, and General Smuts confessed that it came to 
him as a surprise. On the whole, the British Empire, being very 
much greater and more heterogeneous than the German, it is 
clear that the ruthless application of the principle of Selbst- 
bestimmungsrecht would produce a far more scattering explosicn 
in our territories than it has done in theirs. 

The phrase itself, however, was not commonly current in 
Germany at the opening of the War. I have looked up a very 
interesting memorandum on War Aims, drawn up a few weeks 
after the outbreak of war by the Munich Socialist Party. It was 
a comprehensive and fair-minded proposal, and often deals with 
the idea of Selbstbestimmungsrecht, but it never actually uses 
the phrase. 


2. Meaning of the Phrase. 


I do not think we need spend time in quarrelling with the 
expression “right” or “natural right.” What you mean by 
saying that some one has a right to do something if he likes is 
merely that no one else has a right to prevent him, or, even 
more simply, that he ought not to be prevented, and if any 
people do try to prevent him you will think them wrong. The 
phrase, therefore, means that a nationality ought not to be inter- 
fered with by external powers in the settlement of its allegiance 
or destiny. 

We should not confuse self-determination with self-govern- 
ment. The phrase self-determination is not a natural one in 
English. It was adopted and became popular because it met a 
widespread need at a particular moment. When the end of the 
War was believed to be in sight, people realised that there would 
probably be vast territorial changes, and that large numbers of 
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human beings would be removed from their present allegiance 
and either transferred to another allegiance or made independent. 
Their destiny was about to be determined. According to pre- 
cedent it would be determined by the will of the conquerors; 
and throughout most of the civilised world there was a stirring 
of public opinion against such a method of settlement. It had 
done possibly in previous wars, but it would not do now. It 
was too unjust, too nakedly based upon violence. The peoples 
themselves must determine their own future destiny. That, and 
not any question of self-government, was the point that had 
touched the public conscience. For example, it was wrong that 
the Alsatians should belong to Germany against their will, even 
if they had free institutions; it was right that the African tribes 
should choose their white rulers, even though there was no 
thought of either upsetting the arbitrary power of the chiefs or 
insisting on race equality. At most Selbstbestimmungsrecht only 
asserted that a nation’s political constitution was its own concern ; 
and even that assertion was soon dropped. The Habsburgs and 
Hohenzollerns were deposed at least as much by foreign pressure 
as by their own peoples. President Wilson explained that he 
had no wish to dictate to the Germans their form of government, 
but he mentioned for their information that he would not make 
peace with any Hohenzollern. In Russia, too, foreign powers 
have on one ground or another asserted their active interest in 
the Russian constitution. It was not allowed to be a purely 
domestic concern. 

Again, there was a fairly general understanding that the 
principle of “ Self-determination”’ only applied to nations or 
populations whose destiny had actually been disturbed and had 
to be determined one way or another. There was no serious 
suggestion that all over the world there should be a breaking up 
of allegiances, followed by a series of plebiscites to settle the new 
units of government. The principle of “ Self-determination ” 
was thus like the principle of mandate. It applied only to those 
peoples and territories whose destinies had to be resettled in one 
way or another because they had been unsettled by the War. 
With regard to other peoples or territories the most you could 
fairly demand was to apply an argument from analogy. Just as 
the Mandated Areas must presumably become an example of 
government to the non-Mandated Areas and will gradually raise 
their standard, so the admission of the right of ‘‘ Self-determina- 
tion’ in the areas unsettled by the War must at least set one 
asking why it should not apply in other places. 


B2 
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However, the formula is a political formula and has to be 
judged in the light of the political circumstances in which it was 
first or chiefly used. Judged by this test it did not mean self- 
government or political freedom; and it only appliec to the 
areas whose destiny had to be determined by somebody. 

3. If this is so, the necessary qualifications and deductions to 
be made from the principle become much more manageable. 
We are spared the immensely difficult problem of making a sort 
of hierarchy among the races of men, and deciding which of 
them ought to be governed by more advanced races, and why, 
and how long. 

It will be noticed that President Wilson modifies the principle 
by speaking of “ allegiance and nationality ” or of the “‘ interests 
of the population and the equitable claims of the government 
whose title is to be determined.” The Inter-Allied Labour 
Conference, with an unobtrusiveness that is almost sly, makes a 
much more sweeping correction : it speaks of the “ desire of the 
people concerned,” not the “‘ peoples ” or “ nations.’”” This would 
include, e.g. for what they were worth, the desires of people 
whose dynastic or strategic interests were affected, and only rule 
out the desire of meddlers to whom one can say that it ‘“‘ is no 
business of theirs.” The fact, of course, is that the political 
destiny of a particular group of people often and perhaps usually 
affects many besides themselves, and all the people affected have 
some right to be heard, and the more they are affected the more 
their desire matters. I think this is probably the true principle 
and all special rules may be deduced from it. 

In the first place, it will be noticed that this change of phrase 
gets rid of the word “ nationality.” This is an advantage for 
clearness of thought, though in nine cases out of ten the desire of 
a population will be based on a feeling of nationality and the 
unit which claims to determine its own future will be a national 
unit. This is because the strongest form of group-feeling which 
operates on a large scale in politics is not religion, as in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century, nor culture as in the Hellenistic 
and Roman world, nor even economic interest, as it often is 
inside a ntion, but something far Jess rational than any of 
these, which calls itself nationality. There is a common idea 
that nationality is in some ways sacred or at least that English 
Liberals pay great reverence tc the principle of nationality. 
The only seed of truth behind this idea is, I think, that, while 
all forms of oppression are bad, the oppression of a nationality 
by a larger nation or group of nations is not only very familiar 
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to the public mind but is apt to be peculiarly bitter and to 
produce peculiarly fierce reactions. However, the real reason 
why any mass of people have a “ right” to decide their future 
in a particular way is because they wish it, not because they 
form a “ nation” or “ nationality.”” The true principle is “ the 
desire of the people concerned.” 

We may briefly notice some obvious problems which arise in 
putting this principle into practice. 

1. The speculative point that the desire of the people may 
not coincide with their true interest is seldom regarded in practice 
except in the case of very weak and backward tribes. The 
working hypothesis is that people want what they believe to be 
good for them, and that they are the best judges. 

2. A more practical problem is how to determine the limits of 
the unit which is to exercise self-determination. We often find 
that some homogeneous population, while considering itself a 
national unit, may be too smail to form a convenient area of 
government, while, as soon as you enlarge the area, it ceases to 
be homogeneous. For example, the various islands of German 
population in Rumanian territory have every claim to self- 
determination except that of size. Much the same might be 
said of certain districts of Belfast or Londonderry. The general 
convenience here has to override the desire of the small unit. 

3. Again the unit may occupy a geographical position which 
vitally affects the interests of many people outside. The 
inhabitants of Danzig, as a whole, would like to belong to 
Germany and to shut out Poland from the sea; the Poles of the 
neighbourhood would like the district to belong to Poland and 
cut Germany off from East Prussia. The small unit, Danzig, 
would determine itself one way; the larger unit, Danzig and 
district, would choose the other. Neither can, in the general 
interest of ‘‘ the people concerned,” be allowed to have its way. 
Even a large nation like Turkey is not henceforth to control the 
Dardanelles, though there can be little doubt that the population— 
unless very carefully jerrymandered—would like simply to belong 
to Turkey and have no interference from outside. The free 
passage of the Dardanelles is a concern to many people outside 
the neighbourhood. 

A difficult instance is Upper Silesia, where the self-determining 
desire of the population, as expressed in the plebiscite, goes dead 
against the obvious economic interest of the whole district and 
the whole of Europe. Here it is quite possible that the best 
thing would have bzen to give the population another opportunity 
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of voting; for example, the Poies might have been asked whether, 
since they could not have the whole district, they would sooner 
have it partitioned or attributed all to Germany. The League 
of Nations took what seems to me the bolder course, of trying to 
satisfy the desires of the people by a political division, and at 
the same time to meet the interests of the whole district by 
preserving the present economic unity for a considerable time 
ahead. 

4. A practically insoluble case is that of peoples who, while 
culturally distinct, are geographically mixed up with some alien 
nation, like the Jews in Poland or Rumania, or the Armenians in 
Turkey. Or again, where different nationalities are inextricably 
confused, as in Macedonia, self-determination becomes impossible. 
The populations are so intimately interwoven that neither can 
do as it likes. There is nothing for it but the last of all last 
resorts that both parties should behave decently. It is like one 
of those situations which are so common in the relations of 
individuals, where an exact division of rights is flatly impossible 
and life will be intolerable to all persons concerned unless they 
choose to be reasonable and considerate and at a pinch even a 
little self-sacrificing towards one another. This, to my mind, is 
a large part of what is meant by Liberalism. 

Lastly, there is the case where the strategic interest of a 
large nation clashes with the desire of a small homogeneous 
group. Are we to admit, for example, that the desire of Italy to 
have a more defensible frontier should override the desire of the 
inhabitants of the northern part of South Tyrol to remain part 
of Austria, or that the desire of the Indian Government to have 
a good frontier against Pathan raids justifies the seizure of some 
hill-tops with small Afghan villages on them? If we answer this 
question in one way we shall be asking Great Britain to evacuate 
Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, the Suez Canal, Aden and much more; 
if we answer it the other way we shall be in danger of sanctioning 
all the iniquities of what is called the Old Diplomacy, and neither 
answer will be right. Clearly it is a matter of degree, a question 
that depends on weighing a large aumber of factors, known and 
unknown, contingent and actual. And the chief factor is the 
probability of an outbreak of war. With the nations armed as 
they were in 1914 it was, I think, first of all practically impossible 
for any government, faced by one of these problems, to consider 
seriously the interest or the desire of all the people concerned ; it 
had enough to do to consider the interests of its own nation. 
The prospective enemy might look after himself, and so might 
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the neutrals. Secondly, when they were considering the defence 
of a nation of fifty millions and found that the fifty millions 
could be made safer by the fraudulent annexation of a rock with 
a few hundred inhabitants, I can neither be so simple as to 
expect them to refuse to annex, nor so censorious as to blame 
them greatly for not refusing. Of course, such a policy could 
lead to no good result. Probably the Power that annexed for 
the sake of safety would also be the Power that plunged first 
into the danger. But the truth simply is that, with a prospect 
of war imminent, all values change. When a prisoner is fighting 
for his life you cease to criticise his minor morals. You neither 
expect him to tell the truth nor prosecute him for perjury when 
he does not. 

This problem will gradually become soluble as the League of 
Nations grows in power and the dread of war ceases to be an 
immediate operating motive. And the same consideration really 
holds good for all the problems I have mentioned to-night. The 
main reason for all oppression is the same ever-present possibility 
of infinite evil, war : the main root of racial and religious tyranny, 
of fraud between nation and nation, of diplomatic reluctance to 
tell the truth or do the right, and of all the various considera- 
tions which prevent the allegiances and boundaries of the world 
being determined according to the desires of the people chiefly 
concerned. 

Thus, like so many other problems in international politics, 
this problem seems to me to be both theoretically and practically 
insoluble as long as we remain in the presence of what I may 
call an infinite disturbing factor, like war. If ever that factor is 
removed, the theoretic solution will be much less difficult, though, 
on the other hand, it may be of much less pressing interest, for 
the practical grievances will be tending to disappear. 

GitBeRT Murray. 





UPPER SILESIA. 
(Paper read on December 20th, 1921.) 


TuHE plebiscite area of Upper Silesia comprises about 11,000 
square miles and about 2,000,000 inhabitants. Of these 
2,000,000, according to German statistics almost exactly two- 
thirds were Poles and ono-third German. The proportion of 
Poles to Germans is, therefore, practically the same as in the 
other areas of Germany assigned to Poland, and it may be 
observed further that the total number of Poles is very nearly as 
large as the total number in Poznania, although Poznania covers 
a much wider extent of territory. It was on this obvious ground 
that the Supreme Council assigned the whole area to Poland in 
the first drafting of the Versailles Treaty. 

For this decision there was at the time a good deal to be said. 
The German reply of the 29th May, 1919, however, protested 
very vigorously on three distinct grounds: (1) that the Poles 
had no historic or legal claim to this territory; (2) that it was 
necessary to the economic life of Germany; and, (3) that the 
inhabitants of the territory were not indisputably Polish. 

The first of these arguments may be frankly admitted. Upper 
Silesia was in an entirely different position from that of Poznania 
or West Prussia, and any attempt to make the Polish case rest 
on purely historical grounds would have been entirely pedantic 
and unconvincing. 

The second or economic argument also was by no means 
devoid of force. None the less its importance must be estimated 
as quite definitely of a secondary nature. The business of the 
Peace Conference was to redraw the frontiers of Europe in 
accordance with the national aspirations of the majority of the 
inhabitants, and it is idle to imagine that this could be done, 
whether by the Allied and Associated Powers or by the nations 
immediately concerned, without causing further disturbances 
to the economic life of Europe already disturbed sufficiently by 
four years of almost universal war. It was the considered 
opinion of Europe and the explicit condition of the Armistice 
that self-determination was to be the main basis of the Peace, 
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and while economic considerations were bound to play a great 
part, their influence upon the questions of frontiers was necessarily 
restricted to matters of detail. You cannot bandy about a 
couple of million human beings in defiance of their wishes in order 
to avoid temporary economic inconvenience to other people. In 
this particular case Germans and Poles alike have considerably 
exaggerated the importance of the economic factors involved. 
It is indeed obvious that the loss of so important a mineral area 
must result in a considerable reorganisation of German industry 
and a considerable diminution of German wealth, but there was 
no evidence that it would result in the economic ruin of Germany, 
and indeed a surprising amount of Upper Silesian coal, for 
instance, was before the War utilised in territory now belonging 
to Poland or exported to foreign countries. Germany, moreover, 
remained in possession of the Westphalian coal-fields, which are 
considerably richer than those of Upper Silesia, and it is quite 
doubtful whether, even from the purely economic point of view, 
it is in the long run desirable to concentrate coal within the 
frontiers of one nation. It is also surely open to doubt whether 
an important mining and industrial area might not attain very 
great prosperity in a country like Poland, where industry was 
little developed and where, in addition, such industries as there 
were had been deliberately impaired by Germany during the 
course of her military occupation. 

If the economic argument, however, was necessarily sub- 
ordinate, and perhaps even of doubtful validity, the third, that in 
regard to nationality, demanded the most serious consideration. 

There could, of course, be no shadow of doubt that in one sense 
Upper Silesia was inhabited by an indisputably Polish population, 
and this was the view strongly upheld by President Wilson 
himself. The area had been inhabited by people of Polish race 
and language since the early Middle Ages, and the German 
minority consisted of either Germanised Poles (as indeed is the 
case in Middle Silesia also) or of Germans who had entered the 
country for purposes of trade and industry, some of them at 
least in comparatively recent times. The German statistics 
themselves proved that, in spite of the long severance from 
historic Poland, the majority of the inhabitants had still retained 
their Polish language. Language figures are, however, not a 
clear indication of national aspirations. At the most they create 
a presumption, especially when, as here, except in the northern 
Kreise or counties of Kreuzburg and Rosenberg, the people 
retained the Roman Catholic religion so intimately bound up with 
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Polish ideals. Furthermore, the statistics of the elections to the 
Reichstag appeared to indicate (though the Germans questioned 
this) that «, majority of the population was Polish in sympathy 
before the War. It was not unnatural to assume that the re- 
establishment of the Polish State had given an immense impetus 
to the Polish national movement, and there were present in Paris 
Polish members of the Protestant churches of the north-east, 
who insisted with the greatest vehemence that even the Protestant 
Poles were now anxious to be united with the Mother-Country. 

We may, I think, dismiss the two main arguments which were 
used, and are still used in a confused way, to throw doubt upon 
the Polish character of the population. The first of these con- 
cerns their language or dialect, which is called Wasserpolnisch 
by the Germans and alleged to be quite distinct from Polish as 
it is spoken in Warsaw. 

There can, of course, be no doubt that this dialect differs 
considerably from standard Polish and that in it there is, as we 
should expect, a considerable proportion of German words, but 
it is impossible to rest upon this an inference of any importance 
whatever. It is precisely the characteristic of any dialect that 
it differs from the standard forms of speech, and even in a country 
so homogeneous as England, or it may be added still more in 
Germany, there is not the slightest difficulty in finding a dialect 
which is not at first easily comprehensible to an educated speaker. 
Germany had taken very definite measures to prevent her Polish 
subjects from being instructed in their own language, and we 
can infer nothing whatever as to their political sympathies from 
the fact that the Polish dialect of Upper Silesia manifests con- 
siderable peculiarities and even corruptions. 

The second argument was that Polish nationality in this 
area was comparatively recent and was largely due to the activities 
of Mr. Korfanty. Here we are certainly getting nearer to the 
real problem, but no national movement is deserving of being 
thus lightly dismissed. It is only fifty years since the German 
national movement itself became sufficiently strong to procure 
the unification of Germany, and the nationalist movements of 
less developed countries are still only beginning to get under way, 
although they existed before the War and have received an 
immense impetus from the War. No doubt we may recognise 
the disadvantages of these movements now, as we did not a few 
years ago, but it is, I think, idle to imagine that the national 
consciousness of small nationalities is likely in the future to 
diminish rather than to increase. Furthermore, a national 
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movement, like any other movement, practically always originates 
among a few men, very often dreamers and intellectuals quite 
unlike the multitudes whom they influence. But where the soil 
is prepared and the time propitious, it is astonishing how quickly 
such movements gather force and strength. A people may 
slumber for centuries and suddenly awake to life. Ido not suggest 
that the cases are wholly parallel, but the Sinn Fein movement 
is of quite recent origin, and was originated by a few enthusiastic 
and able individuals, yet no one maintains that the Sinn Fein 
movement is unreal or artificial. The Polish movement in Upper 
Silesia lacks certainly the long tradition out of which the Sinn 
Fein movement grew, but its strength and its possibilities are 
by no means to be despised. 

None the less it was impossible to ignore the force of the German 
contention in view of the real doubt which existed as to the 
wishes of the Upper Silesian people. All the arguments on either 
side could offer, at the most, probabilities. There were no historic 
claims to urge on behalf of Poland, and the separation of this 
area from Germany might have the most serious economic con- 
sequences. It was really inadvisable and unjust to take such an 
important step without a clear mandate from the people concerned. 
The only way to secure such a mandate was by means of a plebis- 
cite, and this in spite of bitter opposition was secured—it is now 
no secret—on the initiative of the present Prime Minister. 

Of the wisdom of this step, I think that, on looking back, 
there can be no doubt. It was the only fair method of deciding 
what the wishes of the local population really were. The Germans 
indeed attempted very characteristically to argue that plebiscites 
should be held only in those areas which were indisputably 
Polish, not in areas where there was the slightest possibility of a 
shadow of doubt, but this would have been to give Germany the 
benefit of the doubt in ail cases and to turn plebiscites into a 
meaningless formality. The only possible objection to the plebis- 
cite, I think, is this, that a plebiscite expresses the views of a 
people at a fixed moment of time and takes no account of move- 
ments or tendencies. Thus if we are right in holding that the 
Polish national movement is likely to increase both as a result 
of propaganda and because of the great excess of the Polish 
over the German birth-rate, a plebiscite which expresses the 
opinions of to-day may be wholly contradicted by the opinions 
of to-morrow. I fear that to some extent this may be true of 
the recent plebiscite, and may be a source of trouble in the future, 
but such possibilities could not be set against the German claims 
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for fair treatment, and least of all by those who believed that the 
plebiscite would result in favour of Poland. 

Such very roughly were the considerations involved before 
the Treaty of Versailles was accepted and signed. After the 
signature of tre Treaty these considerations and many others 
which may have played a part in determining the decision became 
wholly irrelevant. The Treaty of Versailles, as it imposed certain 
obligations upon Germany, so it conferred certain rights. In 
the case of Upper Silesia the right which is conferred upon 
Germany, and of course upon Poland also, was that the area should 
be disposed of according “‘ to the wishes of the inhabitants as 
shown by the vote,’ with due regard to ‘the geographical 
and economic conditions of the locality.’ Such a right cannot 
be slighted or ignored without diminishing the force of the Treaty, 
and indeed undermining the basis of international morality 
itself. From that time onwards we should hear no more of the 
economic interests of Europe, of the effect on Germany in regard 
to reparations, or again of the interests or security of France. 
The time for urging such considerations was past, and we must 
dismiss them entirely from our minds. 

Now there have been various points raised as to the inter- 
pretation of the Treaty, but into these I do not propose to enter. 
It is always possible to put disingenuous explanations upon any 
form of words. Certain Germans have argued that the fate of 
the whole territory was to be decided by a simple majority vote. 
Certain Poles have maintained that as the voting was by communes, 
a commune with three hundred inhabitants should count for as 
much as a town with thirty thousand. Such arguments reflect 
no credit upon their authors. The Treaty aimed at being as fair 
as possible to all parties, and it must be remembered that similar 
clauses were laid down as regards Allenstein, Marienwerder, 
and the southern zone of Sl«svig, where, so far as I am aware, 
no difficulties of interpretation arose. The voting was to be 
counted in the smallest possible territorial units, and in the light 
of that vote and the local geographical and economic conditions 
the territory was to be divided between Poland and Germany. 
Such was the view accepted alike by the Committee of Experts 
and by the Council of the League of Nations. 

The vote unfortunately did not show a clear-cut and obvious 
division with Poles on one side of a line and Germans on tl.e other. 
707,000 people voted for Germany, 469,000 for Poland. The 
proportion is roughly seven-elevenths for Germany and four- 
elevenths for Poland. The voting shows quite clearly that if the 
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Polish national movement was very far from being the negligible 
affair suggested by the Germans, it was equally far from affecting 
the whole of the Polish-speaking people. The Protestant Poles 
in the north-east, in particular, voted pretty solidly German. 
The German political majority is almost, though not quite, as 
great as the Polish ethnographic majority. It is unnecessary to 
inquire into the reasons which lay behind the vote. There may 
have been terrorism and corruption on both sides, there certainly 
was a great deal of vulgar propaganda, such as may be expected 
among a people of limited political education. But whatever the 
methods employed we have, I think, every reason to accept the 
vote as expressing the views of the people such as they are, and 
even if we felt unable to do so, we should have to act as though 
we did. 

The results of the vote were published on the 7th of May, 
1921. Shortly before there had been some leakage as to the 
proposals made by the British members of the Plebiscite Com- 
mission, and public opinion was naturally in a state of con- 
siderable tension. It was at this stage that the Polish insurrection 
began under the leadership of Mr. Korfanty. Of this insurrection 
I would merely say that it was a continuation of the Polish policy 
pursued with such lamentable success in East Galicia and in 
Vilna, although we may perhaps doubt whether the Polish 
Government at Warsaw was implicated to the same extent as 
it was in the other two cases. I cannot refrain from adding that 
the French members of the Commission—and the French were 
really the controlling factor in this area—do not appear to have 
made such efforts to check the movement in its inception as might 
not unreasonably have been expected. 

Setting aside this unpleasant interlude it was found impossible 
alike by the Plebiscite Commission, the Committee of Experts, 
and the Supreme Council to come to a decision as to the proper 
frontier. Mr. Korfanty claimed for Poland all the country east 
of the Oder, as far north as Oppeln on the west and the southern 
part of Kreis Rosenberg on the east—an area, that is to say, 
over the greater part of which the Germans had a quite over- 
whelming majority. The French proposed to prune away 
certain considerable excrescences in Mr. Korfanty’s line, but their 
proposals were open to the same fundamental objection. The 
British maintained that only the south-eastern Kreise of Pless 
and Rybnik, with certain slight additions and modifications, 
and also a part of Tarnowitz should be given to Poland, on the 
ground that here alone had the Poles secured a definite majority 
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of the voters. The Italians proposed a line known as the 
Sforza-line, which attempted to strike a mean between the 
British and French proposals and did not differ vitally from 
the line subsequently recommended by the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

The divergence between the British and French views on this 
subject was so great that it was clearly impossible for them to 
come to any common solution. As a way out of their difficulties 
it was agreed on August 12th, 1921, to refer the matter to the 
Council of the League of Nations, and the Governments concerned 
formally bound themselves to accept the solution recommended 
by the Council of the League. On August 29th the Council of 
the League agreed to take up the question thus referred to them, 
and on September Ist they entrusted the preliminary examination 
to the representatives of Belgium, Brazil, China and Spain— 
four States which had taken no part in any of the previous dis- 
cussions. The final recommendation of the Council of the 
League was forwarded to the Supreme Council on October 12th 

‘and was accepted by the Supreme Council in accordance with its 
previous agreement. 

Now it is our business to estimate as dispassionately as possible 
the recommendation made by the Council of the League. I do 
not propose to criticise the methods by which it came to its 
conclusion. If it came to a satisfactory conclusion we need not 
quarrel about its methods. It must be stated at the outset that 
the League performed a public service in undertaking the task 
which was laid upon it, and that its recommendation had the 
merit of bringing to an end a serious conflict of opinion between 
this country and France. It may be added that in its ingenious 
recommendations in regard to economic matters, it took great 
pains to diminish the disadvantages which followed necessarily 
from its decision, and some of which at any rate would have 
followed from any decision. But there is a special subject which 
claims our consideration as it claimed the consideration of the 
League, a subject in regard to which we have all the materials for 
arriving at a conclusion, and that is whether the frontier line as 
laid down in the recommendations of the League is just or unjust, 
whether it is, or is not, in accordance with the results of the 
plebiscite and the Treaty of Versailles. I propose to consider 
this matter first of all in itself in temporary abstraction from all 
questions as to the political difficulties which had to be faced in 
the constitution of the Council and the general situation of 
Europe. 
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I cannot help observing at this stage that some of the ardent 
supporters of the League of Nations appear to me to have taken 
up a mistaken attitude on this matter. They have sought to 
concentrate attention on the fact that a deadlock has been dis- 
solved, that an agreed decision has been secured, that an interest- 
ing and important economic experiment has been initiated. But 
the question of the justice or injustice of the frontier laid down 
is of far greater importance than any of these considerations, and 
however much we may love the League we must love the truth 
more. This is a question which must be asked and which must 
be answered. The League, it is true, is our one protection against 
the forces of destruction and dissolution which threaten to lay 
our civilisation in the dust; but we do the League the best service 
in our power not by obscuring its weaknesses, but by candid and 
friendly criticism, which in noting the errors of the past may 
prevent their repetition in the future. This is not a matter whose 
wisdom or unwisdom can simply be passed over in silence. 

The great difficulty of dealing with a subject of this kind is 
that the conclusion depends on a detailed study of maps, that 
in the nature of things few people can find time or opportunity 
for such detailed study, and we may add that in such questions 
it is very easy to fall into confusions of thought. Even the 
general principles of a just decision are difficult to state because 
of the complications of the subject, and difficult to appreciate 
without a clear grasp of the concrete problems involved. I wish 
to deal first of all with general principles as simply and abstractly 
as I can, and subsequently to consider their application in this 
particular case. It must be remembered that any principles 
must be applied with judgment and impartiality; reasonable 
principles may easily be made unreasonable in their application. 
I must also observe, that as soon as we get to figures, and the 
principles of their application, the average man is apt to think 
he is being juggled with and to give up the whole matter in 
despair. Yet although figures lend themselves very readily to 
sophistical treatment, it is in matters of this kind that dis- 
passionate investigation can attain to the most secure results. 
And if I seem to deal with the matter at first too abstractly, I 
must plead that it would be difficult or impossible to convey my 
meaning in any other way. 

The first principle is, I think, quite clear. If we imagine a 
gradual proportionate increase of Poles as we go from west to 
east and of Germans as we go east to west, we should find what 
we may call the 50 per cent. contour line running north and south. 
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That contour line would represent the only fair frontier line, 
and it would be irrelevant that immediately to the east of it 
the Germans would form 49 per cent. of the population and to the 
west of it the Poles would similarly form 49 per cent. That would, 
of course, be unfortunate for the Germans and Poles concerned, 
but in such cases the minority must suffer, and the frontier follow- 
ing the 50 per cent. contour line is the only fair one for all parties. 

Even in this simple case, however, a certain amount of regard 
must be shown for economic and geographical considerations. 
It might be necessary, e. g., to enclose a Polish village in German 
territory because there was no means of access to it from the 
Polish side, or to enclose a German village in Polish territory 
because it contained the water supply of a neighbouring Polish 
town. As long as such changes are made impartially, with refer- 
ence to the interests of all the parties involved, they are absolutely 
fundamental for any just settlement, although particular majorities 
are likely to feel aggrieved that they have been disposed of 
contrary to their wishes as expressed in a majority vote. 

The position is, however, never quite so simple as this even 
under the most ideal conditions, much less in the complicated 
border-land between Poland and Germany. The 50 per cent. 
contour line is likely to run like a jigsaw puzzle and there will 
be a large number of islands, 7. e. German majorities isolated in 
Polish territory and Polish majorities isolated in German territory. 
In such cases the line must firstly be simplified with reference 
to geographic and economic considerations, and as few majorities 
as possible should be left on the wrong side of the line. Islands 
must, of course, suffer from the disadvantages of their position, 
but if the island is a large town and is separated, so to speak, 
from its mainland by a sparsely populated country district, it is 
only fair to add the voting of the town to that of the country 
district and to decide the fate of the whole area by a majority 
vote. This is what has happened in the case of the Kreis or 
county of Tost-Gleiwitz. Here the country districts showed a 
majority for Poland of 27,000 as against 20,000. As the whole 
region is separated from Polish territory by the industrial area, 
this Polish island has to be German in any case, but, when we 
consider the fact that if the town of Gleiwitz is added to the 
country districts there is a German majority of 52,000 as against 
35,C00, it becomes clear beyond a shadow of doubt that this area 
must be assigned, as it has been, to Germany. 

Such are the principles usually involved and applied in dealing 
with this kind of question. I now turn to another simple and very 
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crucial case. Suppose that the Poles and Germans stand in a 
ratio of 1 : 2 and that this proportion is constant over the whole 
area. Then, if the total number of votes be 3,000,000, you get 
1,000,000 people voting for union with Poland and 2,000,000 
voting for union with Germany. Unfortunately, however, on 
this hypothesis in every town and commune throughout the 
whole area there is a Polish minority and a German majority. 
What is to be done? The answer, I suggest, is quite clear or the 
principles already laid down, that the minority must suffer. If 
these million voters had been concentrated in a third cf the 
territory in question, then that third would have had to go to 
Poland, but if they are evenly distributed over the whole area, 
then the whole territory must go te Germany. 

There is, however, another possible principle which may be 
applied in the last case. It is the principle stated in the recom- 
mendation of the Council of the League. I quote it in full. 
The Council “ recognised that solutions based on calculations of 
the proportion of votes would give results which would constitute 
an injustice for one side or the other, and it endeavoured to find 
a system which, when applied, would assign to each State a 
number of electors not differing appreciably from the total 
number of votes given in its favour, and which would, at the same 
time, as far as possible equalise and reduce the minorities.” 

Now this principle is stated with singular obscurity. It 
begins by recognising ‘“‘ that solutions based on calculations of 
the proportion of votes would give results which would constitute 
an injustice for one side or the other.” This must apparently 
mean proportion of votes either in communes or in the area as 
a whole. If it means in communes, the statement is—to put it 
bluntly—simply false. The solution must be based on the calcu- 
lation of the proportion of votes in communes. If it means in 
the area as a whole the statement is true, but it is in flagrant 
contradiction of what follows. In either case we must set it 
aside and consider the opposing principle, which the Council 
says that it did as a matter of fact adopt. 

The Council in its own words “ endeavoured to find a system 
which, when applied, would assign to each State a number of 
electors” (note the phrase) ‘ not differing appreciably from the 
total number of votes given in its favour, and which would, 
at the same time, as far as possible equalise and reduce the 
minorities.” 

To the last clause, after considering seven or eight of the 
possible meanings it may have, I can attach no significance 
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whatever. I do not understand what process can equalise or 
reduce minorities, or even what is meant by equalising and reduc- 
ing minorities. It is safest to take it as a very general statement 
that the application of the central principle was in some way 
modified, one hopes for the better. 

We are, therefore, reduced to the principle itself that there 
“should be assigned to each State a number of electors not 
differing appreciably from the total number of votes given in 
its favour.’ In spite of the plausibility of the wording, I suggest 
that this principle is completely opposed to what is ordinarily 
regarded as elementary justice. 

Consider its application in the extreme and simple case we 
have just suggested, where the minority is equally distributed 
over the whole area—two million votes being given for Germany 
and one million for Poland. In that case the principle which we 
previously put forward enjoins that the whole area should go 
to Germany. The principle of the Council enjoins something 
quite different. A portion of this area is arbitrarily taken in 
which there are a million electors, two-thirds of whom have voted 
for Germany and only one-third for Poland. That area is assigned 
to Poland contrary to the expressed wishes of the majority of 
its inhabitants. A million votes have been cast for Poland over 
the whole area and, therefore, a million electors in one portion 
of that area are handed over to Poland, although two-thirds of 
them have voted for Germany. Such is the principle of the League 
in its barest outline, and I would add in its elementary injustice. 

With these principles clearly before us, and, I hope subject 
to general agreement, let us turn to the actual decision, as far 
as it is possible to discuss that without the aid of maps. The 
west and north of the area had to go to Germany in view of the 
large majority in favour of Germany. The south-east, 7. e. Pless 
and Rybnik, had to go to Poland because of the Polish majority. 
So much is clear. But in what we may call the middle of the 
eastern part we have the Industrial Area or triangle immediately 
to the north of Pless. West of the Industrial Area lies the Kreis 
of Tost-Gleiwitz, north of the Industrial Area the Kreis of Tar- 
nowitz, and north of Tarnowitz the Kreis of Lublinitz. 

There is, indeed, one area further west, the Kreis of Gross- 
Strehlitz, where the Poles were just over the 50 per cent. line, 
23,046 Poles as against 22,415 Germans. This was, of course, 
claimed by Mr. Korfanty, but a Polish island so far from other 
Polish territory had necessarily to go to Germany. If its total 
were added to the surrounding totals in any direction the result 
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was bound to be a German majority, and it was only in the 
Industrial Area and the three Kreise or counties above mentioned 
that the Polish claim could be seriously considered. 

To consider the three Kreise first. We have already dealt 
with that of Tost-Gleiwitz. It lies to the west of the Industrial 
Area. The country communes show a Polish majority, but when 
the town of Gleiwitz, which lies on the east of the Kreis, is added 
in, the total vote is 52,000 Germans to 35,000 Poles. This area 
must necessarily belong to Germany, and the Council of the League 
recommended that it should be assigned to Germany. 

The eastern portion of the Kreis of Tarnowitz, immediately 
to the north of the Industrial Area, has been assigned to Poland. 
In that portion so assigned some 19,000 votes were cast for Poland 
and only 13,000 for Germany. In the small western part assigned 
to Germany, about 9,000 votes were cast for Poland and 3,000 
for Germany. In the part of Lublinitz (still further north) which 
was assigned to Poland, the votes were very nearly equal, but 
the Germans seem to have had a slight majority—something 
like 10,735 to 10,279. Here it may be observed that if the part 
east of the railway had been assigned to Poland and the rest 
had been assigned to Germany, the Polish part would have had 
a clear Polish majority and the German part a clear German 
majority, so that the Poles had even less claim to the whole area 
than appears as a result of the vote taken by itself. 

What is the net result of this frontier line ontside the Indus- 
trial Area? It is this. The total area assigned to Poland 
north of the Industrial Triangle contains a Polish majority. One 
might perhaps have wanted to draw the line slightly differently, 
but broadly speaking it is quite a reasonable line. The decision 
has probably certain geographical conveniences, notably that there 
is a railway line running from the Industrial Area through Tarno- 
witz and Lublinitz to Czestochowa in Poland proper. 

Now consider the Industrial Area. The smaller and poorer 
western part with the two towns of Zabrze (now known as Hinden- 
burg) and Beuthen and its immense German majority goes to 
Germany. The larger and richer part with the two German 
towns of Kénigshiitte and Kattowitz goes to Poland. 'n the 
Industrial Area assigned to Poland 147,000 votes were cast for 
Germany and only 131,000 for Poland. Here there is a clear 
German majority. If we cut off certain of the outlying eastern 
portions of this area, which might with comparatively little incon- 
venience have been assigned to Poland, the German preponderance 
would have been much greater, 129,000 to 99,000. 
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It is clear, then, that the real difficulty and the only point 
in the decision seriously open to question is the division of the 
Industrial Area. An area which has .a consistent, though not 
overwhelming, German majority is divided into two. In par- 
ticular the two German towns of Konigshiitte and Kattowitz 
have been assigned to Poland although there is a clear German 
majority even when neighbouring districts which could have been 
easily detached are added in. 

On what principle are we to explain this decision? It cannot 
be, I think, because of the ‘‘ geographic and economic conditions 
of the locality.” Ido not press the point that the Industrial Area 
forms an indivisible whoie—a view strongly urged with some 
reason by the British Delegation—but I do not think we can 
easily be convinced that it is a matter of geographic or economic 
convenience to drive a frontier line right through the middle of a 
series of industrial towns which are practically continuous with 
one another. It must be, then, because of the wishes of the 
inhabitants as expressed in the vote. But the majority of the 
: inhabitants voted for Germany. In short, the economic and geo- 
graphical conditions, and the expressed wishes of the people, 
are alike in favour of assigning this area to Germany. It is here, 
however, that we come up against the general principle laid 
down by the Council of the League of Nations. It is because 
there are Polish minorities in other parts of Upper Silesia that this 
German majority has been assigned to Poland. 

I have put forward the facts and principles as simply as I 
could, and I do not propose to argue further as to the justice 
of the decision. I would merely suggest that, however much we 
may pity Polish minorities assigned inevitably to Germany, 
we cannot therefore justly assign German majorities to Poland, 
and especially German majorities on which the wealth of Germany 
depends. The Polish part of the Industrial Area contains 
by far the greatest part of the coal-mines in this area and I believe 
most of the coking coal. No German can ever believe that this 
decision is in accordance with justice or with the provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

I must, moreover, add one more point before leaving this 
subject. The treatment of the Polish Question always suffers 
if we consider any problem in isolation. The difficulties in Upper 
Silesia are similar to the difficulties in Poznania and West Prussia, 
and call for similar treatment in the interests of justice. There 
too, you get variegated and confusing results, majorities and 
minorities, town and country, jigsaw lines and isolated islands. 
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But there there is one main difference—I put the matter in its 
simplest form—the Germans are the minority and the Poles the 
majority, instead of vice versa. If the principle—the wrong 
principle—propounded by the Council of the League had been 
applied in Poznania and West Prussia, if Polish majorities had 
been assigned to Germany because of the large German minority 
spread throughout the whole country, the resulting frontier 
would have been very different from what it is, there might, 
for example, have been no Polish corridor at all. The injustice 
of the Upper Silesian decision is enormously increased by the fact 
that a principle is here introduced without warning to Germany’s 
detriment, which if applied elsewhere would have worked to 
Germany’s gain. 

It may be said that the matter has been considered too much 
in abstraction, that the economic proposals have been ignored 
and the difficulties in the bosom of the League itself have been 
passed over. 

On the first point I would say that the economic proposals 
appear to be admirable in intention, and I hope that they may 
be admirable in result. I am no expert on these matters, but 
I do not see why they should not turn out to be perfectly workable, 
and I have never seen any reason to believe that the transfer 
of this territory to Poland would inevitably lead to its ruin. 
It may even be—though this is almost too much to hope—that 
Poles and Germans will in this region learn the advantages of 
reasonableness in the process of co-operation, just as they are 
being forced to some extent to do in the similar case of Danzig. 
All these things, and much more, might be said on this subject, 
but, so far as my main argument is concerned, if you are charged 
with the crime of cutting off a man’s leg, it is no sort of answer 
to say that you have supplied him with the very latest thing in 
the way of artificial limbs. 

The other suggestion takes us to graver topics. Something 
was done, but the best could not be done. The decision of the 
Council of the League had to be unanimous and France was a 
member of the Council. That, I suppose, is in a nutshell the 
difficulty that the Council had to face. 

On that subject little need be said. It is only too easy to 
condemn when one is out of touch with practical questions and 
ill-acquainted with the immediate difficulties of the situation. 
It may be that the League made the best of a bad job, although 
we cannot help asking, if the business of the League is international 
justice, why did it not attempt to see that international justice 
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was done and leave to France the obloquy of standing alone for 
an unjust solution? Even if France had prevailed, the principle 
of justice would at least have been asserted openly. That point, 
however, in the absence of fuller knowledge, I do not wish to 
press. But, if we accept this apology, let us consider its implica- 
tions. It means this, that the League is forced to ask, not what 
is the justice of the matter to be considered, but what is the easiest 
compromise between justice and the interest of the stronger. 
So long as human frailty endures, this may be so, but in this 
instance it is doubly unfortunate, because the strength of the 
stronger is here a merely temporary strength. If, in the day 
when Germany recovers her power, we have to ask her to submit 
her claims to the decision of the League of Nations, we can only 
hope that she will be magnanimous and forget that she was treated 
unjustly in the time when she was weak. But we must recognise, 
I think, calmly, that a great opportunity has been lost, and we can 
only comfort ourselves with the reflection that we must work 
with such imperfect tools as we possess. 


H. J. Paton. 
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NOTES. 


Meetings of the Autumn Session. 


THE meetings held during the Autumn Session, which closed on 
December 20th, were markedly interesting and instructive. 

The first meeting, on October 11th, was opened by Dr. D. G. 
Hogarth, who read a paper on the “ Arab States,” giving an account 
of the growth of the Arab national movement and the conditions 
prevailing in Arabia and the Mandatories, with special reference to 
the Arab attitude towards the Allies and the responsibilities of Great 
Britain in view of the Treaty signed with the Arabs during the War. 
His paper was of particular interest owing to the special knowledge 
and experience he possesses, and many points of great obscurity were 
explained. Lord Chelmsford was in the Chair, and Sir Stanley Reed, 
Commander Kenworthy, Sir Valentine Chirol and Lord Meston took 
part in the discussion which followed. 

For Thursday, October 13th, Sir George Aston, K.C.B., obtained 
the kind permission of the Ideal Films Company to grant to members 
of the Institute a private view of the “ Film of the Battle of Jutland ” 
before it was released to the public. Before the exhibition of the 
film, Sir George Asion gave a short lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides, and his description of the movements of the fleets in the battle 
added greatly to the interest of the evening. , 

On Tuesday, October 25th, the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher gave 
an address on “The Second Assembly of the League of Nations,” 
giving a very clear account of the different subjects recently dealt with 
by the Assembly. Lord Robert Cecil was in the Chair, and a well- 
sustained discussion followed, in which, besides the Chairman, Major 
Temperley, General Mance, Mr. Wilson Harris, Mr. Maxwell-Garnett 
and Miss Catherine Marshall took part. 

The following Tuesday was occupied by a reception for the members 
of the Institute, very kindly given by Lady Swaythling. 

On Thursday, November 3rd, a special meeting was held on 
“The Pacific Problem as submitted to the Washington Conference.” 
Mr. Philip Kerr presided. This meeting was a departure from that 
ordinarily arranged. The object was that members of the Institute 
should have an opportunity of hearing specially selected and authori- 
tative representatives, not only of the Dominions but of the foreign 
countries concerned, on the problems about to be discussed at 
Washington. The speakers were Mr. D. Campbell Lee, representing 
the United States; Mr. 8. Yoshida of the Japanese Embassy, Japan ; 
Mr. H. E. Rankin, China; Mr. David Fell, Australia; Mr. H. B. 
Thomson, Canada. Whien these had spoken the meeting was adjourned, 
owing to the lateness of the hour, to the following Thursday, in order 
that the Right Hon. Sir James Allen, the High Commissioner, might 
express the point of view of New Zealand, and members might have 
an opportunity of discussing the questions raised. Owing, no doubt, 
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to the shortness of notice, there was a regrettably small attendance 
on Thursday, November 10th, but those members who were present 
had the privilege of hearing an excellent address from Sir James Allen 
and an exceptionally brilliant summary from the Chairman, Mr. 
Philip Kerr. 

In the meantime, on Tuesday, November 8th, Mr. E. F. Wise 
had read a valuable and suggestive paper on ‘“‘ The Economic Crisis 
and European Politics.” The Treasurer of the Institute, Mr. J. 
Cecil Power, Mr. Maxwell-Garnett, Colonel Garsia, Sir George Paish, 
Mr. D. Spring-Rice, Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd, Professor Pollard, Miss 
Marshall, Mr. Isidore Winner and General Mance took part in the 
discussion. 

On November 22nd, Professor Arnold J. Toynbee, who had 
recently returned from Asia Minor, where he had spent many months, 
read a paper on the “ Greco-Turkish Question,’ in which he gave a 
general account of the problems to be solved in effecting a settlement. 
A vigorous and keen debate followed, which to a large extent turned 
on allegations that Greek atrocities were comparable with those of the 
Turks. Sir Arthur Evans was in the Chair, and the speakers included 
Major Bettelheim, Mr. Harold Spender, Mr. Leonard Stein, Professor 
Ernest Gardner, Sir John Stavridi, Sir Valentine Chirol and Mr. Harold 
Goad. 

Professor Gilbert Murray’s paper on ‘“‘ The Meaning and Limits 
of Self-Determination,’’ which appears in the current number of this 
‘ Journal, was read on Tuesday, December 6th. The chair was taken 
by Lord Sumner, who contributed a speech in which he subjected 
the principle under discussion to a caustic but humorous criticism. 
The speakers included Bishop Gore, who warmly defended the general 
principle of self-determination, Professor Pollard, Sir Valentine Chirol, 
Professor Graham Wallas, General Mance, Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, 
Commander Sandford, Colonel Garsia and Mr. C. E. Fayle. 

The last meeting of the session was held on December 20th, when 
Mr. H. J. Paton, who was one of the representatives at the Peace 
Conference specially charged with the delimitation of the Polish 
frontiers, read a paper on “Poland.” Lord Treowen was in the 
Chair. Mr. Paton dealt mainly with the Silesian problem, and dis- 
cussed the decision of the League of Nations in the partition of the 
industrial area of Silesia between Germany and Poland, which he 
subjected to incisive criticism. The relations of Poland with Russia 
and other neighbouring states were brought up in the discussion that 
followed, in which Mr. A. L. Kennedy, Mr. R. F. Young, Sir Paul 
Dukes, Mr. Maxwell-Garnett, Commander Kenworthy and Miss Ruth 
Fry took part. This paper is also published in the current issue of 
the Journal. 


“ History of the Peace Conference.” 


This important work, of which five volumes have already been 
published under the auspices of the Iustitute, has attracted much 
attention as containing the most authoritative account that has yet 
been written of many aspects of the Peace Conference. It is proposed 
to bring it to a conclusion in a sixth volume, which in addition to certain 
important subjects, for instance, the Baltic Provinces, Poland, the 
British Dominions, and the world outside Europe, the League of 
Nations, Mandates, etc., left over from the previous volumes, will deal 
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with the complicated and important matter of the Treaty of Sévres 
and the settlement of the Turkish Question. 


“The British Year Book of International Law.” 


The Committee are glad to be able to announce that the “ Britis 
Year Book of International Law” has now become affiliated with the 
Institute. The need of a publication to express the opinions vurrent 
in Great Britain on International Law has long been felt. In other 
European countries and in the United States of America there are well- 
known periodicals on the subject, but in the British Empire, whose 
international relations are more extensive than those of any other 
Power, there has hitherto been no special organ of this kind. 

With the object of supplying this want it was decided to produce 
‘The British Year Book of International Law,” the second issue of 
which appeared in July 1921. The publication has the support of the 
leading professors and teachers of International Law in this country, 
and of other eminent public men who see the great importance of 
promoting the scientific study of the subject. 

The Joint Editors are Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst, K.C.B., K.C., Legal 
Adviser to the Foreign Office; Professor A. Pearce Higgins, C.B.E., 
LL.D., Professor of International Law at Cambridge and in the 
University of London; and Mr. E. A. Whittuck, B.C.L. The 
Editorial Committee also includes Sir Albert Gray, K.C.B., K.C., 
Mr. G. G. Phillimore, B.C.L., Mr. C. M. Picciotto, LL.B., and Sir H. 
Erle Richards, K.C.S.I., K.C., Chichele Professor of International 
Law at Oxford. 

It is hoped that members will assist in the success of the project 
by becoming subscribers to the “Year Book” and by trying to 
promote its influence in every way. 


PROGRAMME FOR SPRING SESSION, 1922. 


Tuesday, Jan. 10. “‘ Zionism.” By Dr. Coaim WEIZMANN. 
a Jan. 24. “ Austria.” By Sir Wi~t1am GoopeE. 
om Feb. 7. ‘‘ Egypt.” By Sir VaLENTINE CHIROL. 
‘ Feb. 21. Subject not fixed. 
e March 7. Subject not fixed. 
ia March 21. Subject not fixed. 
*” April 4. “The Financial and Economic activities of the League of 
Nations.” By Mr. W. T. Layton. 


N.B.—On one of the vacant dates, it is hoped to have an address 
on the ‘“ Washington Conference,” and a member of the British 
Delegation has already been approached. 

It will be noticed that no subjects have been fixed for two further 
dates on the programme. This arrangement has been found desirable 
in order to leave opportunity for the discussion of some topic of 
immediate interest at present unforeseen. 

* * * oe * * * 


At 8-15 on Tuesdays, on which there is no set discussion, there 
will be informal and conversational meetings of small groups interested 
in specific problems of international affairs. Dr. Seton-Watson, 
Mr. Temperley and Professor Arnold Toynbee will deal with ‘‘ Problems 
of the Succession States” and the Near East respectively; and other 
groups may be formed later. These meetings will be held either in 
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the rooms of the Institute of International Affairs or in the adjoining 
and appropriate libraries of the Institute of Historical Research. A 
certain amount of apparatus in the way of books, maps and documents 
will be available; and it is anticipated that these round-table con- 
versations will materially add to the interest and effectiveness of the 
discussions at the larger and more formal meetings. It is proposed 
to hold the first of these meetings on January 31st and the second on 
February 14th. 

These groups must necessarily be small, and members desiring to 
join either of the two above mentioned, or to suggest the formation 
of other groups, are requested to send their names and suggestions 
to the Secretary, British Institute of International Affairs, Malet 
Street, W.C. 1. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


16, Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 
Sir, 

As the first speaker last autumn at a meeting of the British 
Institute of International Affairs (on the Greco-Turkish Question), 
which raised rather a controversial discussion, may I take the oppor- - 
tunity of the first publication of the Journal to say that I hope the 
Institute may evolve ways in which the examination, even of con- 
troversial questions, may be carried on more academically than is 
always possible in general meetings. 

It seems to me that, in addition to our regular general meetings, 
it would be an advantage to form smaller groups for the continuous 
discussion of particular questions as occasion arises. This method 
would have two advantages: the members of a small group would 
have less incentive to plead a case than we have in the general meet- 
ings, and more chance of learning from one another; and, secondly, 
in a series of meetings on the same subject there would be more 
opportunity of carrying the discussion back into the past, which is 
the best means of viewing contemporary politics without heat and 
in perspective. 

Believing that formal proposals are in fact being made on these 
lines, I want to advocate them personally here. 

Yours, etc., 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
12/1/22. 





